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CLOUD-PICTURES. 

Herb, in these mellow grasses, the whole mom, 
I love to rest ; yonder, the ripening com 
Rustles its greenery ; and his blithesome horn 

Windeth the merry Wind, with fervent throat. 
And out-puffed cheeks, as he doth lightly float 
Down a feir picture, in a hall remote 

Of ancient Genoa !* At calm length I lie. 
Fronting the broad, blue spaces of the sky. 
Covered with cloud-groups, softly journeying by : 

An hundred shapes,, fantastic, beauteous, strange. 

They take, as o'er these airy waves they range 

At the Wind's will, from marvelous change to change : 

Castles, with guarded roof, and turret tall. 
Great, sloping archway, and majestic wall. 
Sapped by the breezes to their noiseless fall ! 

Pagodas vague I above whose towers outstream 
Banners that wave with motions of a dream, — 
Rising, or drooping in the noontide gleam ; 

Gray lines of Orient pilgrims : — a gaunt band 
On famished camels, o'er the desert sand 
Plodding towards their Prophet's Holy Land ; 

'Mid-ocean, — and a shoal of whales at play. 
Lifting their monstrous frontlets to the day. 
Thro' rainbow arches of sun-smitten spray ; 

Followed by splintered icebergs, vast and lone. 
Set in swift currents of some arctic zone. 
Like fragments of a Titan's world o'erthrown ; 

Next, measureless breadths of barren, treeless moor. 
Whose vaporous verge fades down a glimmering shore, 
Round which the foam-capped billows toss and roar ! 

Calms of bright water — like a fairy's wiles, 
Wooing, with ripply cadence and soft smiles. 
The golden shore-slopes of Hesperian Isles ; 

Their inland plains rife with a rare increase 
Of plumM grain 1 and many a showy fleece 
Shining athwart the dew-lit hills of peace ; 

J" 
Wrecks of gigantic cities — to the tune 

Of some wise air-god built ! — o'er which the Noon 

Seems shuddering ; caverns, such as the wan Moon 

Shows in her desolate bosom ; then, a crowd 
Of awed and reverent faces, palely bowed 
O'er a dead queen, laid in her ashy shroud ^^ , 

A queen of eld, — her pallid brow impearled 

By gems barbaric I — her strange beauty furled , 

In mystic cerements of the antique world. 

Weird pictures, fancy-gendered ! — one by one, 
'Twixt dazzling sheen, and vagrant shadows dun, 
These transient visions vanish in the stin. 

I close mine eyes, — still stretched at languid ease ; — 
While, like .a dreaming Dryad, the low breeze 
Sighs thi:o"lhe lush, long leafage of the trees : — 

Sighs — as in rhythmic murmurings of a strain 
Whose sweetness, blest of yearning joy and pain. 
Veils the hushed spirit as a sunset rain. 

Falling in scarce-heard music from afar. 
Girds the slow-waning slopes of hiU and scaur, 
'Twixt the last sun-flush, and the earliest star ! 

C — Paul H. Hayne. 



BIANCA AND FILIPPO. 

" I SAY it is ! His beard is all brown and crisp from 
the fire ! " 

" And I say it is not true, Filippo ! Does not Messer 
Dante take me on his knee every afternoon, and dost 
think I could not tell it?" 

" You ! Pooh-h-h ! " in long-drawn-out accents of 
boyish contempt. "You can not see any thing, or 
smell what is under that nice little nose of yours, 
when you are listening to those long tales about — " 
Filippo stopped short, and shrugged his expressive 
Italian shoulders. 

"Thou knowest nothing about it; thou hast not 



♦ In one of the old Genoese palaces there is a picture by an early 
Italianpainter,— name unknown— in which the Wind is personified as 
a lusty boy, winged like a cherub, and blowing a big horn, with an ap- 
pearance of blended strength and glee most happily rendered. 



heard the stories," answered Bianca, her blue eyes 
full of tears. 

" I care not to hear them," scoflFed Filippo. " I had 
rather listen to the duke; Delia Scala talketh about 
Brescia and Padua ; he letteth heaven and hell alone." 

" Can Grande is very great ; but he goeth above 
or below, like other men ! " retorted Bianca. 

" What dost say, Bianca ? " laughed a gay voice 
behind the children. "Where didst send me to, 
carina miaf" 

Truly, the children were caught now ; atid it took 
all their Italian courtesy and court-breeding to keep 
them from running away. Filippo stood, cap in hand 
and head bent ; Bianca courtesied, wishing that the 
ground would open and swallow her up. Can Grande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, Ghibelline conqueror, 
patron of the arts, and withal a gay, hapdsome man 
of thirty-three, looked down on the boy and girl, 
well pleased to find a new pastime in teasing them. 
" Where didst say I was to go, Bianca ? " he repeated, 
seating himself on one of the garden benches, and 
holding the child fast before him, her hands clasped 
between his own. 

The poor little maiden ! Never had her nine sum- 
mers brought her so hard a question. Shake out her 
curls as she might, they would not hide the scarlet 
flush on neck and brow, as she slowly answered, " I 
only said — " 

" Well, what is the rest of it ? " 

" I did say that your excellency would have — would 
have to go to heaven or hell at the last," she faltered, 
very low. 

" Ai ! " Can Grande let go her hands. " Thou art 
young to be speculating about such matters." Then, 
with surprise turned to bitterness, "Wouldst have 
me go speedily, signorina.?" 

"Oh ! I can not tell thee how it was, eccelenza," 
and Bianca began to cry in good earnest. 

" No, eccelenza," spoke Filippo ; " we did speak of 
Messer Dante ; and I said I liked better thy talk of 
the camp and the wars than his gloomy stories about 
heaven and hell. But Bianca, she liketh his tales ; 
and then it was she said that — what she told your 
excellency now." 

" So that was the way, was it .' " said Della Scala, 
rising, his hand on Filippo's shoulder. "Well, we 
will not flout thee, little one ; but Messer Dante him- 
self often wants to unsheath my sword. Filippo and 
I will do the fighting, and leave thee and him at 
Verona to dream about heaven and hell. One can 
not do two things at once." 

" Did your excellency say you would take me to 
the wars with you ? " cried Filippo, jumping up and 
down with delight. 

"Some time, some time, FiHppo. I see I. must be 
watchful of my words. How old art thou, boy? " 

" Twelve, next April, yoiir excellency." 

" This being May," laughed the duke. " Four years 
from this, Filippo, will be time enough to think about 
that. No need of looking so gloomy about it, boy," 
as Filippo's face fell. "Bianca cries, and thou art 
like a thunder-cloud. I like not these long faces 
about me. Come into the banquet- room, and let us 
see what we can find there." So saying, Delia Scala 
walked off, Filippo clinging to his hand. "Art not 
coming, Bianca ? " he called back, perceiving that 
the girl had not followed them. 

She hesitated, for it would not do to refuse the 
duke. However, he only laughed, and said : "She will 
none of us, Filippo. Messer Dante, perhaps, will 
come to console her by and by. But you and I 
like good cheer better than long faces, Filippo mio. 
Is it not so ? " 

Filippo's laugh of delight was his only answer, as 
the duke led him through the hall into the banquet- 
ing-room. Others were already there. The guests 
were as various in degree and quality as the dishes 
that graced the board ; but one figure stood out 
among the others, his plain, sombre raiment thrown 
into strong relief by the gay dresses of the company. 
Dante Alighieri, poet, patriot and exile, showed his 
dark, pale face, so weird in its pallor, so worn, yet so 
powerful, that Filippo shrank back as the poet passed 
to his place, thinking, " It must be true what Monna 
Giovanna says the women in the Plaza tell her: 
Messer Dante has been to hell, and seen it all ! " 

Whatever his visions, the Florentine seer had little 
to say that night. To tell the truth, his speech was 
not much sought; for his waning favor in Can 
Grande's eyes was losing him many of his courtly 
summer friends. Nor was the fault all theirs. How 
greatly the spirit of Dante altered we may tell as we 
note the difference between the portrait by Giotto and 



the death-mask. The first — smooth forehead, calm 
eyes, peaceful mouth ^ show the grave and thought- 
ful scholar, loving Florence too well to dream that 
she should, one day disown him. The second — fur- 
rowed brow, eyes drawn back into their sockets, 
scornful lips — all tell another tale. How should a 
hunted exile not be suspicious? How should he not 
be scornful, whose lot it had so often been to weigh 
men in the balance and find them wanting? To me, 
that face is the noblest that, painting has kept for 
us, and I look up from my writing to study it once 
again. It has preached me many a sermon on pa- 
tience and high-mindedness ; I am ashamed of my 
little frets and fumes before that grand, sorrowful 
countenance ; but — would I like it opposite me three 
times a day ? I am not sure ; I fear I might be like 
the careless Delia Scala — find the atmosphere too 
high for me, chafe at the restraint of that lofty pres- 
ence, and writhe under the great spirit's scorn of my 
littleness. 

Jests and wine went round the board, and the 
mirth grew fast and furious. Filippo's eyes shone 
with delight, and once or twice, greatly to his own 
confusion, his shrill child's laugh rang out clear and 
distinct above the voices of his elders. He met, 
however, no grave, rebuking glance ; for the duke's 
jester was even cleverer than his wont that night, 
and no one minded the boy. 

" Bones, bones, bones ! Nothing but bones at the 
end of this mighty feast," quoth the court fool. " Ec- 
celenza, what doth your highness do with so many 
bones. The father saith wastefulness is a sin." 

"I give them all to the greatest fool at court, 
Gian," Can Grande answered, throwing a pigeon's 
wing so as to light among the fragments scattered 
about Gian. 

The courtiers applauded the ducal wit. " How 
dost like thy dinner, Gian ? " 

" Savory morsels, my lords ; alltoo good for a poor 
fool like Gian ! I know my betters. Will IlDuco send 
Antonio this way ? " 

With a nod. Can Grande sent the attendant to 
Gian. " Dogs have their day, and so have fools. Be 
waited on while thou mayst, Messer Gian; it may 
not be for long." 

"I would only send these dainty morsels to their 
owner," Gian returned, as he gathered up all the 
scraps and bones near him, and whispered to An- 
tonio. The latter made half the circuit of the table, 
paused where Dante sat, looking far withdrawn from 
the noisy merriment of the rest, and emptied the sal- 
ver at the poet's feet. A shout of laughter made the 
room ring, and it was some moments before the mas- 
ter of the feast found breath to ask, " Good Messer 
Dante, how like you your providing ? " 

The dependent exile looked at the heap of rubbish 
at his feet. Every word of his reply had bitter em- 
phasis as he spoke : " Were Dante Cane,* there had 
not been so many bones ! " 

The blood flamed in Can Grande's cheeks at the 
taunt ; but, even as he spoke, the uncourtly Floren- 
tine had quitted the room. Through the hall where 
grave attendants gave him decorous salute, from the 
piazza where the ladies of the ducal court were sit- 
ting, throwing idle words of banter to fall on heed- 
less ears, he passed into the garden-alley, where the 
shade lay deepest, and the silence was only broken 
by the fountains playing. There he found Bianca, 
who had come to the shady corner to cry out her 
trouble. 

"Oh! Messer Dante," was the child's cry, as she 
put her arms out in welcome, "did you know how 
much I wanted you ? " 

" No, carissima." The set features relaxed at the 
child's caress ; the voice, so harsh and grating a mo- 
ment before, softened into clear, sweet tones: "I 
only found how little thy elders wanted me!" 

She looked up, half-compfehending, and the old 
trouble returned. " It is not true ; no one believes 
what Filippo heard in the Plaza ! Tell them, and tell 
Filippo, Messer Dante, that it is all foolishness ! " 

"There is much foolishness in the world, little 
Bianca," returned the poet ; " and it may not always 
be banished by the showing of it for such. But what 
troubleth thee, my little one ? See, the sun is set- 
ting; thou and I will watch it here: thou wilt tell me 
what the trouble is, and then — there may be story- 
telling — who knows?" 

Bianca gave a low laugh as she felt the kind arm 
about her, and pillowed her head on the exile's dark 
serge vest, where her' golden locks shone more 
brightly than ever. "Tell me thy trouble, little 



* A play on the word " dog." 
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one," said Dante, looking down into the fair, young 
face. "Fllippo hath vexed thee? Somebody hath 
said somewhat — was not that it ? " 

The child toyed with the chain about her friend's 
neck. "Canst not tell me the trouble?" he asked 
again. " Hath Filippo been unkind ? I fear his boy's 
ways are all too rough for thee, my little spring- 
flower." 

" No, no ! Filippo is good ! It was — it was about 
thee ! " Bianca answered, with a sob. 

"About me?" The darkling look of the banquet- 
ing-room came over Alighieri's face again. "Then, 
Bianchetta, I am very sure it is not worth teiars ; al- 
beit I am glad that Dante Alighieri has one friend at 
Delia Scala's court." 

"But — but you must tell them all that it is not 
true ! " passionately cried the child, sitting bolt up- 
right. " Oh, Messer Dante, bid them be silent ! " 

" Why, little one, little one, tell me what it is that 
troubleth thee ? What doth Filippo say }" -^ 

" He saith — that Monna Giovanna saith — that the 
women in the Plaza say — say — " 

" Say what, Bianca ?«/i« f " 

"That thou hast been to hell, and that is the way 
thou knowest all about it," gasped out Bianca, her 
head buried in the folds of the cloak. " And- Filippo 
said your beard was all brown and crisped with the 
fire; and I said that I knew better, for I sat on your 
knee so often," She raised her hand to the thin, 
dark cheek. "It is not true! It is so soft — so 
soft!" 

The caressing hand was stayed for a kiss before the 
answer came : "Bianca mia, such idle talk is not to 
be heeded. Verily, one may see hell without leaving 
Verona!" And the bitter tone showed that the 
evening's insult was in the speaker's thought. 

" Oh, surely, it is not here ! " The startled child 
looked round as if to see the flames. 

" Bianchetta, Bianchinetta, thou art a foolish child, 
as well as a loving one. There is naught here to 
harm thee. Knowest not, little one, that man work- 
eth for himself hell, and purgatory, and paradise." 

Bianca's eyes, childishly grave, looked up at him. 
" Doth Filippo know that ? " 

The Florentine shrugged his shoulders. "I can 
not tell ; Italy is a poor place to learn it ; nor is the 
lesson easy to be lea.rned at court. Mayhap, thou 
canst teach him, little Bianca." 

"But he thinketh me so little! I am only nine 
years old, and he is eleven." 

"Nine years old," he repeated in slow, measured 
tones. " Nine years old ! " Verona and idle gossip, 
Delia Scala and affronts,' were all forgotten ; the exile 
was again at Florence, and the child Beatrice once 
more looked upon him from the window. 

Bianca sat quiet for awhile ; then her hand stole 
up again to play with the slandered brown beard. 
" Good Messer Dante, thou didst speak of a tale ; 
dost thou remember ? " 

"Ay, Bianca. But I think we will have no story — 
but the truth to-night. Thou art nine years old, 
carisstma ; shall I tell thee of the most noble lady 
whom I first saw when she was. nine years old ? " 

" Oh ! wilt thou tell me of Beatrice ? " Bianca pro- 
nounced the name with the reverent gesture that she 
might have used in speaking of a saint. 

" Yea, Bianca ; I would tell thee of her, who oft 
leadeth Messer Dante from Verona into Paradise. 
The vision is changed since I, first saw her. It was 
May, as it is now ; and as thou hadst May-day pas- 
time with thy playmates here, so had I, a Florentine 
boy, at the house of the Portinari. The lady Bea- 
trice stood in the door-way ; a little maid like thee, 
Bianca, and dressed in the color that I love to see 
thee wear." 

" Oh ! Is that the reason thoU likest my crimson 
dress so well ? " 

"Yes, little one. She moved among us that day 
with a face like the face of an angel, so calm and 
serene was it. Nor was she neglectful of our com- 
fort. We were her guests that day x but she moved 
through our games like a being from another sphere 
Well do I remember the greeting she gave me. I was 
tardier than the rest, and stood hesitatingly, not know- 
ing which was the little queen of our feast, and the 
signorina put out her hands with : ' I am Beatrice, 
Dante Alighieri.' " 

He paused for awhile. "Did you never see the 
most noble lady again, Messer Dante?" asked Bi- 
anca, timidly. 

" Once, Bianca mia : she passed along the street, 
clothed in pure white, and turning her head, gave me 
salutation. It was to my soul as if an angel had said,' 



' Ave ! ' Then death deprived me of her living pres- 
ence ; yet still she cometh unto me." 

" In your dreams? " whispered Bianca. " Doth she 
bring those wonderful sights thou seest? What saith 
she when she cometh ? How looketh she ? " 

" More radiant in hef beauty is my lady every time 
she cometh unto me ; and, lest my dazzled senses 
should blind me that I miss her, her greeting still 
falls : ' I, even I, am Beatrice.' But it groweth dusk, 
little one ; they willbe seeking thee in the palace." 

He set down the child -and rose to go: "As for 
Filippo's idle tales, they are not worth heeding, Bi- 
anca ; vex not thy little heart over them." 

"No," agreed Bianca. "But, Messer Dante, thou 
sayest my crimson dress is like the noble lady's — 
dost think that I could ever be like her ? " 

A quick gesture of negation was the answer ; the 
childish desire sounded like profanation to the lover 
of Beatrice. Bianca felt the displeasure. " Was it a 
wicked thing to say?" she asked, trembling. 

" Nay, Bianca, not that ; only thou art like Filippo, 
and knowest not what thou sayest. Dos£3see the 
moon yonder'? " 

" Yes," said Bianca, turning to the east. " She is 
like a great silver wheel to-hight, so large and round ; 
I like her best when she maketh herself a bow." 

" Dost see the little star above the palace tower? " 

" No ; there is no star there. Oh ! there is one — a 
ve.ry little one." 

" My lady is brighter than the moon ; thou art less 
than the tiny star. Thou need'st hot fret, Bianca," see- 
ing the child's crestfallen expression. ',' God maketh 
thee a star — great or little as it pleaseth Him. See 
that thou shine where He placeth thee ; then all will 
be well." So saying, the poet led Bianca back to the 
palace, and saw her safe beside her mother, the cousin 
of Uguccione della Fagginola, Pisa's exiled count, 
Dante's firm friend, and Filippo's father. Then he 
wandered forth again to seek the company of the 
silent stars : those stars of which . he wrote to the 
Florence willing to receive him as penitent, not pa- 
triot, that they were everywhere free to an exile's 
gaze; the stars whose light he welcomes — his pas- 
sage through hell safely ended — whose heights Pur- 
gatory makes him pure and apt to mount, whose 
moving source he reaches only when the Love and 
Light of Paradise are gained.* 

Ten years have passed over divided Italy, and the 
year of grace 1321 finds her divided still. It finds 
Delia Scala — grown, perhaps, more dominant and 
careless than of old — glad to be rid of the tiresome 
guest whose genius only plagued him ; Florence still 
refusing to own her noblest son ; Henry of Luxem- 
bourg dead, and in his grave buried the fairest hopes 
of those who sought better things for Italy than the 
selfish triumph of either Guelf or Ghibelline ; Dante 
Alighieri at the court of Ravenna, a loved and hon- 
ored guest, yet still an exile, and the ambassador to 
whom Venice has denied an audience — last indignity 
of all. It also finds Filippo della Fagginola grown 
into a tall, straight, manly young soldier, who has 
long since learned to honor his father's friend more 
fitly than in the days when he filled Bianca's ears 
with Verona gossip ; but yet holding himself at heart 
the poet's superior in some matters, and thinking it 
well that the world had more practical men than 
Messer Dante at its beck and call. Had Filippo, 
instead of being the great Florentine's respectful 
shadow, held the foremost place in that unlucky em- 
bassy to Venice, who knows whether, things might 
not have gone diflferently? though, doubtless, Guido 
of Ravenna ought" to know his own business best. 
But the years have brought much to the little Bianca 
who nestled in the exile's arms at Verona, to watch 
the sunset from the ducal gardens. Time has brought 
her all the gifts that make a woman charming, yet has 
not robbed her of her childish beauty : the blue eyes 
look up with their old frank unconsciousness, but 
with thought and feeling in the heart of their clear 
depths ; smiles come and go about her mouth, yet 
leave undisturbed the look of tranquil sweetness that 
has gained for the signorina the title of " The Lady 
of Peace." Dearer than ever is she to the hearts of 
all about her, and were affection to be weighed or 
measured, it were hard to say which holds her dear- 
est — the grave, saddened poet-exile, or the blithe, 
young, hopeful Filippo, whom she weds to-day. 

There is a grand wedding procession, for Guido 
Novello delights to honor both bride and bride- 
groom ; and since their own city of Pisa may not 



• The last lines of tbe " Inferno," " Purgatorio," and " Paradise," all 
end with the word " stelle." 



witness the bridal, Ravenna makes it as splendid as 
she may. But Dante is not at the festival : Venice's 
rejection has been the last straw laid upon a burthen 
that has grown day by day these nineteen years. 

There is a banquet, and a dance follows: The lady 
Bianca does her part, much as long ago Dante de- 
scribed the lady of his love moving among other 
children : she Is in them, but not of them ; no gentle 
courtesy is lacking, no graceful saluta;tion is omitted ; 
but once, when the tide of congratulating merri- 
ment ebbs for a moment, she whispers to her hus- 
band : " O Filippo, I weary of it all ! I long to see 
Messer Dante ; it seemeth a bad omen that my wed- 
ding-day should lack his presence." 

"Messer Dante would chide thee for talking of 
omens, Bianca mia," answers Filippo. "But our 
bridal shall not lack his good word. Our guests will 
soon be weary of us as we are of them ; and then we 
will seek tliine old friend. Dost know, Bianca mia, I 
never believed so well in his ' Paradiso ' before ? " 

A blush and a smile in return, and again the throng 
sweeps about them. Two more hours of mortal 
weariness — weeding receptions being as tedious in 
the fourteenth century as in the nineteenth — and 
the young couple are free. 

Up the winding stairway, through the long corri- 
dors pass the bride and groom, while the grim por- 
traits and gloomy statues look grimmer and gloomier 
than ever for the radiant flash of youth and beauty 
that lights their darkness for a moment. There is a 
pause at the door before they are admitted ; and, as 
they enter, they are cautioned to make their stay 
brief. The long, suffering is well-nigh ended ; the 
bitter bread is all eaten; the weary stairs are all 
climbed — Dante Alighieri is dying ! 

His eyes kindle with pleasure as the fair, grave 
young couple cross the palace chamber and kneel, at 
his bedside. "We would ask your blessing on our 
happiness, noble sir," says Filippo, in the grave, full, 
earnest tones that, men say, so often help the young 
Fagginola to carry his point. There is conviction in 
his voice, the people say. 

"Your blessing, Messer Dante," whispers Bianca, 
her head bowed beside her husband's. 

The thin, worn hands move unsteadily forward. 
Little life is there in the fingers now; yet to their 
dying day Filippo and Bianca will remember that 
affectionate, clinging pressure. "A better blessing 
than Dante's be upon you," says the poet's voice, 
not yet reft of all its old sweetness. " Blessed be the 
bride Bianca; the good God bring her to be in very 
deed and truth — Beatrice!" 

Bianca's heart thrills as she hears spoken the name 
of the woman most deeply reverenced — most highly , 
honored of all the women whom the poets have sung. 
Well she knows that Dante's prayer for her is, that, 
as the Isidy of, his own love has bieen exalted above 
the region of time and sense, she, Bianca, may rise to 
live a lofty life beyond the limit of Italian storms. 

" Blessed be the bridegroom, Filippo ; and blessed 
be Italy in him. And, if his country return him curs- 
ing for blessing, as hath been her wont, blessed be 
he with the blessing of Dante Alighieri, who, in his 
trouble, sought for silver, and found gold ! ' Diligite 
justitiam ; Dominus regnavii.' " 

The last words ring out with solemn force ; the 
dying man folds his hands upon his breast, and Filip- 
po and Bianca kneel on in silent prayer. As they 
rise, they see that the words of blessing were meant 
for words of parting, and they must be gone ; but 
Bianca's lips touch with reverent salute the cheek 
that the great poem has made lean and haggard, ere 
she lets her husband lead her from the room. 

Before the morning breaks, the exile has gone 
home ; and it is with a heart full of mingled joy and 
sorrow that the ministering Franciscan Frate has 
spoken the Church's God-speed to the dying, "De- 
part, O Christian soul." Surely, never has a Chris- 
tian soul more bitterly learned the truth, "This is 
not your rest." To-morrow all Ravenna will gather 
to the funeral, and Guido Novello himself will pro- 
nounce the oration over the Florentine patriot who 
lies before him in a Franciscan's habit, his hands 
crossed upon the Holy Scriptures, his broken lyre 
resting at his feet. Florence spurned him living; 
she shall not have him dead. Let her rear a stately 
monument to his memory when she pleases ; here^in 
Ravenna shall the poet's ashes rest. And, but that 
it were irreverence to think that earthly praise or 
blame could thrill the spirit that has passed beyond 
them, one might deem the poet-patriot well pleased 
with the title that is his at last^- Dante Alighieri, the 
First Italian. —Belle White. 



